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the examples we have just adduced are fair, if
not favourable, specimens of his historical criti-
cism, the verdict will hardly be thought unjust.
On whatever period he touches, his treatment of
it is the same. Nor, when we consider his case,
is this much to be wondered at. Of historical
knowledge he had evidently only smatterings,
and even these were fragmentary and discon-
nected ; and he went to these smatterings, as he
himself almost acknowledges, with the deter-
mination to make them bear witness to foregone
conclusions, of which the most important was
that all goodness was of purely human origin,
and that the chief enemies of goodness were
priesthoods generally, and the Christian priest-
hood in particular. We are far from attributing
such a procedure to any dishonesty in Clifford's
mind, but wonder certainly arises that to an
honest man such a procedure should have been
possible. The answer to this is to be found, we
think, in that fault of Clifford and his school we
were just now indicating, their utter want of
any practical knowledge of human nature. Men
and women, with all their complex motives, were
not, to Clifford, realities. Simple, upright, and
prejudiced in a certain way himself, he imagined